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“Children in Spite of Ourselves” 
France Struggles 


France’s clandestine abortion 
mill, which has operated for gen- 
erations, has touched off a heated 
controversy which may result in 
far-reaching social changes. 

Public discussion of birth con- 
trol has been virtually taboo since 
1920 when a French law made it a 
criminal offense to manufacture, 
sell or advocate the use of birth 
control devices. The law also pro- 
vided severe penalties for abortion. 

For decades, France has had 
a population policy designed to 
encourage a high birth rate, but 
this has not changed the small- 
family pattern which has persisted 
‘for a long time in France. While it 
is true that the’French birth rate 
rose somewhat after the last war 
from the suicidal lows of twenty 
years ago, the legislation and fran- 
tic exhortations on the part of 
French politicians, religious lead- 
ers and intellectuals have hardly 
made a dent in the traditional 
small-family pattern. 

The current controversy is sig- 
nificant because it may be the pre- 
lude to important changes in 
French population policy. Such 
changes appear to be long overdue 
because present laws do not seem 
to reflect the will of the people. 


With A Dilemma 


It may also be a tip-off that a 
serious split may be developing in 
the Communist Party over the in- 
transigent official line regarding 
birth control. This very clearly 
places the party in the anomalous 
position of condoning abortion for 
social and economic reasons while 
strongly opposing the use of con- 
traceptives. Communist participa- 
tion in the controversy has been 
vociferous because some party 
members, among whom are many 
French physicians, can no longer 
follow the party line. 

So that readers of the Popula- 
tion Bulletin may evaluate the 
controversy and place it in its 
proper perspective, this issue is de- 
voted entirely to the major histori- 
eal and current events which pre- 
cipitated it. 


THE CONTROVERSY IN BRIEF 


The central figures in the present 
controversy are: 1) Dr. Marie-An- 
drée Lagroua Weill-Hallé, charm- 
ing and dynamic feminist (wife of 
octogenarian doyen of French med- 
icine, Dr. Benjamin Weill-Hallé) 
and a well-known gynecologist in 
her own right; 2) Jacques Derogy, 
a Communist writer, star reporter 
on the staff of Libération, a leftist 
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Paris newspaper; 3) Maurice 
Thorez, leader of the French Com- 
munist Party; and 4) Jeannette 
Vermeersch, Thorez’ wife and a 
Communist member of the French 
National Assembly. Several others 
have also played minor roles. 

The controversy came into the 
open when Dr. Weill-Hallé gave a 
paper on March 5, 1955 before the 
French Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences on ‘‘ Considerations 
of Voluntary Motherhood.’’ She 
advocated repeal of the law of 1920 
on the grounds that it had obvi- 
ously failed to achieve the objec- 
tive of an increased birth rate; 
rather, that its main effect had been 
to create a major social problem in 
France by greatly increasing the 
number of criminal abortions. She 
appears to be concerned more with 
the high abortion rate in France, 
which she estimated to equal the 
birth rate, than with birth control 
or contraceptive measures as such. 

Last fall, Libération dramatical- 
ly published a series of articles by 
Derogy which dealt with many 
aspects of birth control and with 
the high incidence of clandestine 
abortions which are predominantly 
performed under very unfavorable 
conditions. Derogy also urged re- 
peal of the 1920 law and advocated 
the dissemination of birth control 
information and the distribution of 
contraceptive devices as the most 
effective solution of the abortion 
problem. 

Early this year, Derogy’s book 
entitled Des Enfants Malgré Nous 
(Children in Spite of Ourselves) 
was published in the paper-bound 
Editions de Minuit. Since then, 
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many other French journals have 
joined the discussion, For exam- 
ple, the weekly France Observa- 
teur has printed a series of six 
articles which contained the opin- 
ions, pro and con, of French doc- 
tors, clergymen, teachers, politi- 
cians, ete. The Communist press 
has also devoted much attention to 
the controversy. The dispute has 
developed into a major issue of in- 
ternal party discipline. Maurice 
Thorez, by publicly reprimanding 
Derogy, a fellow member of the 
Party, for his stand on birth con- 
trol, has spelled out the Commu- 
nists’ paradoxical position in the 
matter of contraception and abor- 
tion. 

The extent of interest in this 
subject is indicated by the fact that 
one French medical journal devoted 
an entire issue of over 170 pages 
to the subject of abortion, with 
articles on the legal, medical, social, 
religious and demographic aspects.’ 

This three-sided demographic 
Donnybrook has not been limited 
entirely to the press. Bills have 
been introduced in the National As- 
sembly to repeal the birth control 
legislation of 1920. In March, a 
planned parenthood organization 
ealled La Maternité Heureuse 
(Happy Motherhood) was formed 
in Paris under the leadership of 
the indefatigable Dr. Weill-Hallé. 

Most of the French demogra- 
phers who are influential in the 
formation of official population 
policy have cautiously avoided the 
present controversy. These schol- 
ars are largely committed to the 
pro-natalist point of view which 
has long dominated official action. 
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THE BALANCE OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS—FRANCE 1801-1955 


The decline in the French birth rate began earlier than in other European coun- 
tries, and this decline continued almost without a break until 1942. Combined with 
a relatively high death rate, France’s rate of natural increase was virtually stable 


for the century preceding World War II. 


They are primarily concerned with 
the effects of birth control legisla- 
tion on the growth of the French 
population. They have been and 
still are reluctant to accept or ad- 
vocate any measures which might 
have a tendency to reduce the 
birth rate. They view the question 
of birth control and abortion in a 
demographic rather than in a hu- 
manitarian context. 


However, the April-June 1956 
issue of Population,:the journal of 
the Institut National d’Etudes 
Démographiques, featured a staff- 
written article on birth control in 
France. This article takes no defi- 
nite stand on the subject, but its 
tone seems to indicate that at least 
some French demographers are 
now ready to accept some modifica- 
tions of the present laws if they 

@~ convinced such steps will not 


result in a serious decline in French 
population growth. 


FRENCH POPULATION GROWTH 

On June 30, 1956 France had 
an estimated population of 43,- 
600,000. That represents about 7 
percent of the total population of 
Europe, including Asiatic Russia— 
a sharp decline from 15 percent 
during the Napoleonic era.® 

Since the late eighteenth century, 
low birth rates have been the main 
factor slowing down France’s popu- 
lation growth. The birth rate 
started to decline much earlier 
than in other European nations 
and it continued until the early 
part of World War II. After 1881, 
the population became virtually 
static with birth and deaths in pre- 
carious balance. Participation in 
two world wars, particularly in 
World War I, has further reduced 
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France’s manpower and manpower 
potential.* 

In 1942, the birth rate began to 
climb sharply and in 1947, it rose 
to 23.8*, its highest level in the 
twentieth century. Since then it 
has gradually declined. In 1955, 
France’s birth rate of 18.5 was 
higher than that of any of her 
neighbors, including Italy, with 
the single exception of Spain. The 
French death rate has dropped 
since 1946 to an unprecedented 
low for France: 12.0 in 1955. As a 
result, the rate of natural increase 
has been higher than it has for any 
comparable period since the early 
nineteenth century.5 

While the concept of an opti- 
mum population for any country 
involves many complicated factors, 
it is widely believed that a mod- 
erate increase in population might 
benefit France. The picture is by 
no means clear, however. That 
there is a chronic ery for more 
main d’euvre to man French in- 
dustry is true enough. Whether 
this is due to underpopulation, or 
whether it is due to antiquated 
technology, an over-extended bu- 
reaucracy and a capricious govern- 
ment lies beyond the scope of this 
discussion. 


THE PRO-NATALIST MOVEMENT 


The pro-natalist movement has 
over the years enjoyed the support 
of the church, the state and the 
intellectuals, but the religious in- 
fluence has tended to be more cov- 
ert than open. In a country as pre- 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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dominantly Catholic as is France, 
the well-known attitude of the 
Catholic church toward marriage 
and the family has been over the 
centuries a powerful influence 
against any form of contraception. 
The modern view of the church is 
more equivocal, since apparently 
the rhythm (Ogino-Knaus) meth- 
od of preventing births is now ap- 
proved by that body. But no posi- 
tive efforts to encourage family 
limitation have ever been under- 
taken by organized religion in 
France. 

French intellectuals have also 
been strongly pro-natalist. In 1721, 
Montesquieu deplored the volun- 
tary limitation of the number of 
children and Rousseau, in 1755 and 
1762, added his powerful voice to 
the chorus by referring to the 
‘‘shameful methods to prevent 
births and cheat nature’’ which 
would eventually depopulate Eu- 
rope.® 

Following the publication of 
Malthus’ works at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the cli- 
mate of opinion toward population 
increase in France changed. Mal- 
thus’ contention that population 
would increase automatically was 
widely accepted by the intellec- 
tuals. But when deaths exceeded 
births in 1854 and 1855, pro- 
natalist agitation increased appre- 
ciably, stimulated by the fact that 
the population was increasing in 
the rest of Europe at a much fast- 
er rate than in France. 

The defeat of France by Ger- 
many in 1871 shocked the country 
and many quasi-official bodies and 
some members of French scientific 
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societies took up the ery of de- 
population. To this day, intellec- 
tual propaganda favoring increased 
fertility is an integral part of 
French culture. Glancing through 
several issues of Population, the 
official organ of French demogra- 
phers, a reader can readily sense 
the pervasiveness of this thought. 
The pro-natalists’ most powerful 
ally has been the state. As early 
as the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Marquis Colbert, Fi- 
nance Minister of Louis XIV, was 
declaiming against the loss of the 
dignity of marriage and advocat- 
ing the need for many children as 
a source of power and glory for 
the state. The evolution of politi- 
eal participation in the movement 
may be divided roughly into meas- 
ures designed to encourage births 
such as family allowances and 
those aimed at preventing abor- 
tion and the limitation of concep- 
tion. 
FRANCE’S POPULATION POLICY 
STRONGLY PRO-NATALIST 
Government attempts to stimu- 
late higher fertility in France may 
be traced as far back as the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Seattered local ordinances were 
designed to favor marriages and 
immigration through tax reduc- 
tions and other economic meas- 
ures.’ The first nation-wide effort 
was probably the Edict of 1666, 
written and promulgated by Col- 
bert. It gave tax exemptions to 
young married couples and to 
those families with large numbers 
of children; pensions were provid- 
ed for heads of large families; 


@- certain family allowances 
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based upon numbers of living chil- 
dren were also provided.® Also at 
this time laws were passed contain- 
ing penalties for emigration and 
inducements to immigration. 

The change in French opinion 
stimulated by Malthus’ writings 
mentioned previously was short- 
lived. The modern movement to 
encourage births by family allow- 
ances began about the middle of 
the nineteenth century when a pri- 
vate industrialist paid additional 
wages to factory workers with 
families. The first government or- 
ganization to adopt a similar policy 
was the Ministére de la Marine. A 
small sum was added to the pay of 
married men in the lower ranks of 
the Navy for each child.’° During 
and after the first World War, the 
family allowance system spread 
through the ranks of government 
workers and gained ground in pri- 
vate industry. 

It should be emphasized that 
these early plans were not con- 
ceived as part of an over-all popu- 
lation policy. Rather, they were 
aimed at decreasing the economic 
handicaps of the parent versus the 
bachelor and the childless. Not un- 
til 1932, did the family allowance 
system become an Official part of 
France’s population policy. Then 
the pro-natalist groups joined with 
those who were concerned with the 
alleviation of economic suffering, 
with the result that the govern- 
ment finally passed a compulsory 
family allowance law. While this 
law was more an extension of pri- 
vate schemes already in existence 
than anything new in itself, there 
was much dissatisfaction with its 
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scope and implementation. Finally, 
a complete revision and simplifica- 
tion of the family allowance sys- 
tem, a revision considerably influ- 
enced by the pro-natalists, was en- 
acted in the form of the Code de la 
Famille in July 1939. It is basical- 
ly this system, as amended and 
expanded, which is in force in 
France today." 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


Very briefly, the present family 
allowance system provides cash 
payments for expectant mothers; a 
payment when the child is born; a 
continuing allowance is paid for 
the second child and subsequent 
children, but not for the first child; 
and an additional allowance is paid 
when the husband is the only wage 
earner in the family. There are oth- 
er provisions for the protection of 
children, the assurance of adequate 
medical care, proper feeding and 
the like. Some advantages in hous- 
ing and social security also accrue 
to the family man as against the 
bachelor.!” 

The effect of these family allow- 
ances upon fertility has been hotly 
disputed. Dominique Ceccaldi and 
Jacques Blondeau of the Ministry 
of Public Health and Population 
hold that the hardships of family 
existence have been heightened in 
spite of family allowances and that 
such policies do not encourage the 
establishment of larger families.1 

A contrary point of view is pre- 
sented by Louis Henry of the In- 
stitut National d’Etudes Démo- 
graphiques who holds that the sys- 
tem is encouraging second and 
higher order births and discourag- 
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ing single child families.'‘* In any 
event, the family allowance has be- 
come something of an institution 
in French life and it will probably 
continue for the foreseeable future. 


ABORTION A SERIOUS PROBLEM 
DESPITE RESTRICTIVE 
LEGISLATION 

The other side of the coin of po- 
litical participation in the pro- 
natalist movement contains the re- 
strictions on abortions and the 
practice of contraception. Abor- 
tion seems to have been widely 
practiced even before 1750. The 
practice has apparently increased 
since then. One writer, who esti- 
mated the number of abortions in 
1920 as being greater than the 
number of live births, has charac- 
terized abortion as an ‘‘institu- 
tion’’ which has become part of 
the French mores.'5 


Abortion has been illegal for 
many years in France. Paragraph 
317 of the penal code of 1810 pro- 
vided 5-10 years in prison for the 
woman procuring the abortion and 
up to 20 years for the persons who 
perform it. In 1881, a law was 
enacted to provide for two years in 
prison and fines for those who 
propagandized for abortion, but 
juries were reluctant to convict 
under these laws. Amendments in 
1882, 1898 and 1908 were made to 
the basic law, and on July 31, 1920, 
a stronger law was enacted.1® 


In 1915, a court had ruled that 
a judge could determine whether 
any extenuating circumstances 
were present in a particular case 
of abortion. It was loopholes such 
as this that the new law endeavorei 
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to close. Nevertheless, convictions 
were still very difficult to obtain. 
Between July 31, 1920 and May 1, 
1924, only 169 convictions were se- 
cured.'* For the first time the law 
of 1920 also clearly affirmed pun- 
ishment of up to two years in pris- 
on for dissemination of propagan- 
da for birth control, although Ar- 
ticle 3 states that it must be deter- 
mined whether the propaganda 
consists of philosophical, scientific, 
or sociological discussions, or 
whether intent exists to prevent 
conception through such propa- 
ganda. 

After several more modifications, 
a restatement of the anti-abortion 
and anti-birth control position was 
made in the 1939 Code de la Fa- 
mille which also concerned family 
allowances. Here, in Article 22, 
the penalty for women procuring 
abortions was reduced to two years 
and the penalty to those perform- 
ing abortions to 10 years. Abor- 
tion was permitted only to save 
the life of the mother, upon signa- 
ture of three physicians, one of 
whom was appointed by the court. 
Also, punishment up to two years 
for selling anything capable of 
producing an abortion was pre- 
scribed in Article 91.18 

Under the Vichy regime, in 
1942, abortion was made a crime 
against the national interest, pun- 
ishable by death. A woman was 
actually executed in 1943. After 
the liberation, this law was relaxed 
with penalties reverting largely to 
those of 1939. Decrees of Febru- 
ary 1946 and November 1951 in- 
creased the area of discretion of 
@i- judge in a particular case to 
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take extenuating circumstances in- 
to consideration. But even today 
French laws concerning abortion 
are still among the strictest in the 
world; the law against the dissemi- 
nation of information and propa- 
ganda relative to the control of 
births is still on the books, so is the 
law forbidding the sale of contra- 
ceptives without authorization.’® 

THE FRENCH HAVE PLANNED 

THEIR FAMILIES FOR 
CENTURIES 

The record clearly shows that 
intellectual, political and religious 
forces in France have built up a 
pro-natalist point of view which 
has dominated population policies 
and all areas of French culture, 
except the all-important area of 
the individual family. Here the 
record shows that despite exhorta- 
tion and legislation, the French 
people have been effectively prac- 
ticing family limitation for gen- 
erations. The low birth rates which 
have long prevailed in France are 
concrete evidence that family plan- 
ning has been an important, ac- 
cepted social value. The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century writ- 
ings previously mentioned confirm 
the fact that limitation of births 
was practiced even then. These 
writings widely discussed motivat- 
ing factors, ranging the gamut 
from extreme poverty to luxury. 

In 1938, Dr. Joseph J. Spengler 
of Duke University published a 
searching analysis of demographic 
trends in France. Discussing the 
behavior of the French people in 
this area since the Revolution, he 
writes : 
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. . . First, while it is not determinable 
whether or not French natality fell prior 
to the French Revolution, it is evident 
that a socio-psychological attitude favor- 
able to birth limitation existed already in 
the early eighteenth century, if not prior 
to that time. Second, French natality 
and fertility, similar to that of other 
European countries prior to 1789, de- 
clined to a level below that of other Eu- 
ropean countries in 1785-1815 and re- 
mained lower until the post-war era. 
Third, the decline in natality is the re- 
sult of the spread of the small family 


system and of the decline in the fertility, 


of married, and not of changes in the age 
and marital composition of the French 
population. Fourth, it may be inferred 
from conclusion (3) that the decline is 
traceable immediately to the increased 
practice of birth control.?° 

The motivation within the fam- 
ily is still an open question, but 
the fact that births are being con- 
trolled cannot be disputed. What- 
ever these motivating factors are 
now and were in the past, it is ob- 
vious that the state, the church 
and the intellectuals, all strongly 
pro-natalist, do not and did not 
reflect the attitudes of French 
families. 

THE PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

MOVEMENT 

The scope of the planned parent- 
hood movement in France has been 
very limited. Its intellectual be- 
ginnings may be found in the writ- 
ings of Condorcet and other eigh- 
teenth century philosophers who 
believed in the perfectibility of 
man. The writings of Malthus 
were a powerful stimulus for dis- 
cussion of the population question, 
and during the nineteenth century 
most French writers saw evidence 
of France’s most advanced civili- 
zation and well-being in her slow 
population growth.*! 
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But the climate of opinion 
changed considerably in France 
during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Then it took cour- 
age on the part of those who con- 
tinued to advocate birth control. 
Encouraged by the relatively 
strong English neo-Malthusian 
movement, at least one Frenchman 
had the necessary temerity. Paul 
Robin founded La Ligue de la 
Régénération Humaine, together 
with a journal called Régénération, 
in 1896. From that time until the 
beginning of World War I, a con- 
siderable body of published work 
advocating birth control aceumu- 
lated in France.”? 


France’s heavy loss of men dur- 
ing the first World War produced 
repressive measures against any 
and all propaganda for voluntary 
restriction of births. Pro-birth 
control journals were officially cen- 
sored. The law of 1920 expressly 
forbade any such propaganda and 
the use of any birth control appli- 
ances. This law, which is techni- 
cally still in force, brought to an 
end the possibility of any large 
scale birth control movement. 


Since 1920, novels favoring the 
movement have been published. In 
1931, Eugene Humbert began to 
write a planned parenthood jour- 
nal called La Grande Réforme 
which he continued to publish for 
a limited circulation until World 
War II when he was killed. After 
the liberation, his widow reorgan- 
ized the group and tried to publish 
the journal again under the title 
of La Nouvelle Réforme. Because 
so little support could be raised 
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for such an undertaking, the final 
issue appeared in May 1949. 

In the past, France’s political 
institution and the church have 
opposed the planned parenthood 
movement with all of their power. 
The majority of organized groups 
was likewise essentially pro-natal- 
ist. But the attitude of France’s 
individual families over the years 
serves to emphasize that because 
family planning has long since be- 
come an accepted social value, the 
pro-natalist position does not re- 
flect the attitudes and values of 
the individual members of the 
greater society in France. In this 
context, the current controversy 
serves to emphasize that French 
policy and French behavior are 
poles apart. 


COMMUNIST DIALECTICS 
ON POPULATION 

Much of the current discussion 
of birth control in France centers 
around Jacques Derogy’s articles 
advocating birth control and his 
subsequent book, Des Enfants Mal- 
gré Nous, published early in 1956. 
The articles appeared in Libéra- 
tion, the Parisian daily which, 
while not Communist like L’Hu- 
manité, has very often espoused the 
leftist and Marxian point of view. 


To understand the enormous 
change in values which the advo- 
eacy of birth control represents to 
the Marxists, some consideration 
must be given to the Marxian doc- 
trine on this subject. It is quite 
clear that Marx had little respect 
for and no sympathy with Mal- 
thus’ concept of the ‘‘preventive 
checks’? upon population growth. 
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It must be borne in mind that Mal- 
thus nowhere advocated birth con- 
trol or the restriction of births 
after marriage. His preventive 
checks included celibacy and the 
postponement of marriage. Marx 
held that there was no need for 
workers to strive to keep their rate 
of reproduction below the rate of 
accumulation of capital—a postu- 
late which is almost a truism in 
the present theory of economic de- 
velopment of densely populated, 
underdeveloped countries — and 
that no pressure of population 
upon resources existed; rather, 
population pressed upon the exist- 
ing economic organization.* The 
implication is that Communist or- 
ganization will succeed in creating 
sufficient work for labor so that 
surplus population will not exist. 

Engels confirmed this argument 
in a letter to Lange in which he 
wrote that the exploitation of the 
‘*inexhaustible regions fertilized by 
nature herself in South-Eastern 
Europe and Western America”’ 
would take care of population pres- 
sure. ‘‘Too little is produced,’’ he 
said, implying that this, and not 
numbers of people, was the cause 
of population pressure.*® 

The modern Communist line ap- 
pears to differ only in details from 
this basic Marxian concept, except 
for a brief period in the 1920’s, 
when the N.E.P. (New Economic 
Policy) was in force in the USSR. 
Then, educational campaigns 
stressed the benefits of contracep- 
tion and abortion clinics, the latter 
to be used when contraceptive 
methods failed. Births in Russia 
declined so rapidly that the policy 
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was radically changed in 1936.7° 

Repressive measures against 
birth limitation followed in Rus- 
sia. Until very recently, an abor- 
tion for medical reasons was as 
difficult to obtain there as it is in 
the United States, and divorce was 
almost impossible for Russian par- 
ents with two or more children. 
Little recent official information on 
population policy in the USSR is 
available, but the pronouncements 
of T. U. Ryabushkin of the Soviet 
Academy of Science at the World 
Population Conference in 1954 are 
instructive. Stating that the basic 
principles of Marx and Engels 
still hold, he said that ‘‘ these theses 
were brilliantly confirmed’’; that 
reactionary Malthusian doctrines 
are ‘‘wholly absurd . . . because in 
reality population increases slower 
than the means of production.’’*7 
Thus, it appears that the Com- 
munist line still maintains that 
there is no population problem as 
such; and that birth control is still 
some sort of Machiavellian device 
used by ‘‘capitalist monopolies’’, to 
accomplish what is not quite clear. 

In November 1955, the Commu- 
nist Party in Russia once more re- 
versed its position on abortion. 
Abortion clinics were reopened, 
rules which previously had pro- 
hibited abortions were consider- 
ably relaxed. The reasons the Com- 
munists gave for liberalizing abor- 
tion are discussed later. 

Engels’ works provide a loop- 
hole which the chiefs of the Krem- 
lin could use as a way out should 
they ever decide that population 
needs controlling. In a letter to 
Kautsky, subsequent to the one al- 
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ready cited to Lange, Engels says 
that the necessity for limiting pop- 
ulation increase may occur in the 
future and, should that happen, 
the regulation of the production of 
human beings will take place much 
as the regulation of the produc- 
tion of capital and consumer goods. 
Since a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat already exists, it is assumed 
that such ‘‘regulation’’ becomes 
voluntary, similar to the voluntary 
restriction of births in other coun- 
tries.°* However, nowhere in past 
or recent Communist dogma, with 
the exception of the recent startling 
events in Communist China* and 
the short time already mentioned 
between the early 1920’s and the 
middle 1930’s, can approval of 


_ birth control practices be found. It 


is in the context of this dialectic 
background that Derogy’s current 
writings and the ensuing contro- 
versy should be examined. 


DES ENFANTS MALGRE NOUS 


In spite of his Communist affilia- 
tions, Derogy seems to be a publi- 
cist who is dedicated to a new 
movement whose objectives are to 
repeal the stringent anti-abortion 
and anti-contraception laws in 
France, and to make available to 
the general public modern contra- 
ceptive information and facilities. 
The opinions which he expresses 
represent a radical departure from 
the party line. 

From a technical point of view, 
Derogy’s book, Children in Spite 
of Ourselves, carries the mark of 
a journalist rather than a profes- 


*The next issue of the Bulletin will 
report these events in detail. 


—_ 
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sional demographer or physician. 
The author makes a number of 
technical demographic and medical 
errors; he is frequently naive; and 
he seldom provides the critical 
evaluation one might expect from a 
more scholarly work. For example, 
he estimates that 10,000 to 60,000 
women die annually as a result of 
abortions.*® But French mortality 
statistics do not bear him out, In 
1954, only 12,400 women aged 15- 
44 died from all causes !*° 

Though the book is lacking in 
scholarship, it does contain more 
than occasional flashes of sound 
logic and keen analysis. It opens 
with quasi-case-studies which pre- 
sent the horrors of abortion, al- 
coholism, psychoses, prostitution, 
and so on, all of which are either 
the product of or directly related 
to the absence of a rational policy 
concerning abortion and birth con- 
trol. It cites the history of abor- 
tion and voluntary limitation of 
births and the evolution of anti- 
abortion and anti-birth control 
laws in France. This is followed 
by a discussion of the ineffective- 
ness of past repressive measures, 
and here Derogy cites statistics of 
prosecutions and convictions under 
the laws in contrast to the estimat- 
ed number of abortions during the 
same period. 

Derogy takes up next the policy 
of the USSR in the field of abor- 
tion and it is here that his Com- 
munist bias is evident. He holds 
that during the 1936-1955 period 
in Russia when abortion was out- 
lawed, the economic hazard — to 
him the principal motivating force 
in abortions — had been eliminat- 
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ed in Soviet areas, thus the need 
for abortions was not present. He 
insists that legalization of abor- 
tion clinics in Russia in 1955 does 
not contradict the Soviet state- 
ment that no population problem 
exists there: 

The Soviet government in no manner 
encourages abortions, but considers that 
the population is sufficiently educated, 
favorable conditions of maternity are 
sufficiently guaranteed and children suffi- 
cently cared for and honored, that all 
repressive action in this area is useless.31 

The book goes on to review the 
history and evolution of birth con- 
trol and planned parenthood move- 
ments in several parts of the world, 
including England, Sweden and 
the United States. After consider- 
ing the conditions surrounding the 
passage of the French laws of 
1920 and of 1939, Derogy then 
undertakes to answer the critics of 
birth control in three major areas: 
the Catholic church, the medical 
profession and the demographic 
profession. As might be expected, 
his answer to the religious objec- 
tions is incisive and critical. Be- 
ginning with the church approv- 
al of the Ogino-Knaus or rhythm 
method, he points to the logical 
and ethical dilemma of the church 
approving this one method for con- 
trolling births and disapproving 
all other methods. His discussion 
of the medical objections is weak. 
When he sets up and demolishes 
what he calls the ‘‘frustration syn- 
drome’’ objection to contraception, 
he appears to be setting up a straw 
man only to knock it down. 

When discussing the demograph- 
ic objections to birth control, Dero- 
gy deserves a little more attention. 
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He says that demographers have 
two principal objections to birth 
control: that it will result in a 
lower birth rate and a poorer qual- 
ity of population. In reply to the 
first objection, Derogy holds that 
in France, more enlightened abor- 
tion and birth control practices 
will result in fewer female deaths 
and less post-abortive sterility, 
which he says may be as high as 
25 percent of all aborted women. 
He believes that the net result will 
be a higher rather than a lower 
birth rate, stating that if the val- 
ues involved in having children are 
instilled in the population and if 
adequate provisions are made for 
maternal and child care, the birth 
rate will rise. He cites statistics 
of natural increase in the United 
States, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, Sweden and France from 
1932 to 1950, pointing out that 
France’s repressive measures were 
accompanied by the lowest birth 
rate of any of the six countries 
during that period. 


As for the demographic objec- 
tion involving eugenic implications 
—that birth control will impair the 
future quality of the population 
since such measures first will be 
known by and available to the up- 
per rather than the lower classes— 
Derogy replies that the lower 
classes will quickly adopt planned 
parenthood when such facilities are 
provided; that the present balance 
of births by classes will not be dis- 
turbed by more children of work- 
ers; and that on the contrary, 
workers will have fewer children 
than at present. 
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Derogy concludes his case b 
summarizing birth control methods 
now in use in several countries. He 
sums up his position by stating 
that he is not anti-natalist, but pro- 
‘‘maternité heureuse.’?’ He argues 
that his program is aimed at the 
emancipation of women in the con- 
text of the individual and the fam- 
ily; that these happy individuals 
and families will in turn be good 
for the greater society and the na- 
tion; and that the chain of respon- 
sibility is not so much that of the 
individual and family to the state, 
as a state responsibility for the 
welfare of the individual and fam- 
ily. Citing Dr. Weill-Hallé, Dero- 
gy proposes an immediate program 
which will permit physicians to 
give advice about sexual matters 
and to prescribe contraceptives as 
needed. He also advocates a long 
term program of sex education and 
planned parenthood. 


THOREZ VS DEROGY 


Could it be possible that one of 
the purposes of Derogy’s book was 
to work toward modification of the 
prevailing communistic ethie con- 
cerning birth control? Derogy in- 
scribed the copy which he present- 
ed to Maurice Thorez, the head of 
the French Communist Party, with 
these words: ‘‘With the hope of 
contributing modestly to the eman- 
cipation of women which will be 
achieved only through commu- 
nism.’’ 

Thorez quickly took up the eudg- 
els. His open letter to Derogy was 
published May 2 in the Communist 
daily L’Humanité. In it he claims 
that Derogy’s proposals would nei-@ 
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@.:.. emancipate women nor help 
communism. Thorez casts his argu- 
ment in the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
traditional position vis-a-vis Mal- 
thus: essentially, that the commu- 
nist social reorganization will take 
care of the misery involved at pres- 
ent in some families which raise 
children. Thorez quoted Lenin: 

The bourgeois despairs of his future 
and seeks a solution in the limitation of 
births. The worker knows that his class 
will triumph; thus, he is the absolute 
enemy of neo-Malthusianism. He fights 
so that his children will be happier and 
through his battles prepares their victory. 

Thorez continues his attack by 
pointing out that Derogy’s pro- 
posed program makes no provision 
for housing and maternal care of 
young couples, and that it would 
tend to reduce or abrogate family 
allowances and other advantages 
which the working class has gained 
for mothers and children in the 
past. Here Thorez is approaching 
dangerously close to an individual- 
istic-familial point of view, and 
he hastens to correct such implica- 
tions by saying that woman has no 
right to refuse motherhood which 
the Communist Party advocates; 
that the French Communist Party 
has a responsibility to workers as 
a class as well as to the nation; and 
that social conditions are the cause 
of abortions and women will be 
emancipated not by abortion clin- 
ics but by social reforms. 

Thorez subsequently reviewed 
the question of birth control in a 
report of the Central Committee 
of the French Communist Party 
published May 11 in a two-page 
spread in L’Humanité. In this re- 
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port Thorez complained that he 
had received only six letters in re- 
sponse to his broadside at Derogy ; 
moreover, that all of these six let- 
ters were from Communist Party 
members who were 1) non-mem- 
bers of the proletariat, 2) reaction- 
ary practitioners of neo-Malthus- 
ianism, and 3) possessors of a 
personal point of view directly 
opposed to the working-class and 
national interest viewpoint of 
communism. Thorez again dis- 
cusses the Communist ethic regard- 
ing controlled births, making apol- 
ogies for the temporary change in 
Soviet policy before 1936. He said 
that communism had made a mis- 
take by advocating some limitation 
of births during that period and 
had since rectified the mistake. He 
called birth control anarchistic be- 
cause he said it assumes no respon- 
sibility to class and nation. He 
recognized that individual cases 
may exist where lack of facilities 
for contraception and abortion may 
create real hardships, but he 
claimed that the Communist Party 
has a solution for such cases. 
For the first time Thorez states 
that the French Communist Party 
wishes a law which would provide 
for ‘‘the possibility of abortion for 
therapeutic and social reasons, 
which would be paid for by the 
assurances sociales’’ (social secur- 
ity funds). 
THOREZ VS DR. WEILL-HALLE 
Derogy did not reply to this let- 
ter, but Dr. Weill-Hallé answered 
Thorez in an open letter printed 
on May 10 in the weekly France 
Observateur. She took exception 
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to Thorez’ ‘‘completely dogmatic 
position, expressed so rudely’’ and 
contended that Derogy’s book did 
not really contradict Lenin. She 
stated that Lenin certainly wanted 
to dispose of those inhuman laws 
‘‘which serve only to render the 
capitalist maladies more odious.”’ 
She strongly implied that Thorez 
should not consider himself a com- 
petent authority on birth control 
since he is not a doctor and is not 
familiar with the wishes and needs 
of the many unfortunate French 
women facing the possibility of 
another pregnancy, She expressed 
conviction that these women whole- 
heartedly support Derogy’s argu- 
ments. Dr. Weill-Hallé urged Tho- 
rez to join in a campaign to revise 
French birth control legislation 
and establish a program of public 
education on all aspects of sex and 
parenthood. 

Thorez’ reply to Dr. Weill-Hallé 
appeared in L’Humanité on May 
18 under the headline: ‘‘DEDI- 
CATED OPPOSITION OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY TO NEO- 
MALTHUSIANISM.’’ Thorez was 
addressing a physician with a 
high status in French society, not 
a fellow Communist, so his reply 
was somewhat different in tone 
from his letter to Derogy. Thorez 
defended his right as the Secre- 
tary-General of the French Com- 
munist Party to reprimand Derogy, 
an erring party member. He then 
gave an exposition of Lenin’s 
statements on birth control and in- 
terpreted Lenin as advocating free 
abortion but not contraception. 
Lenin wanted all abortion laws 
abrogated, according to Thorez, 
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but he had no use for —_— 
tion which was neo-Malthusianism. 
Indeed, Lenin was the ‘‘absolute 
enemy’’ of controlled births. The 
anarchists of Lenin’s time consid- 
ered individuals alone, Thorez 
stated, but they were in error since 
the interests of individuals are in- 
extricable from the interests of the 
working class and of the nation. 
In any birth there were three in- 
terested parties: the man, the wom- 
and and society. 


It seems that Dr. Weill-Hallé 
was speaking for the French medi- 
cal profession in the program 
which she and Derogy presented. 
In effect, Thorez had issued an 
edict to all French Communist 
physicians demanding that they 
denounce this new birth control 
heresy. One Communist physician’s 
anonymous reply printed in Libér- 
ation was subsequently taken up 
by Le Monde, This doctor em- 
phatically stated that physicians 
considered birth control as preven- 
tive hygiene, examining each case 
as an individual problem rather 
than as a part of a demographic 
policy. He wrote that the abroga- 
tion of the harsh law of 1920 would 
return discretion in individual 
eases to the physician where it be- 
longs. The doctor said that neither 
the denunciation of the program 
by Thorez’ wife, Jeannette Ver- 
meersch, nor the castigation of 
Derogy by Thorez himself would 
have any effect upon physicians 
who ‘‘in great majority remain 
and intend to remain partisans of 
‘birth control.’ ’’ 
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POLITICIANS PROPOSE LIBERAL 
CHANGES IN LAWS 

During this dispute, politicians 
who sensed the tenor of the people, 
or who thought they did, began to 
take some action. Derogy’s chief, 
the Marquis Emmanuel d’Astier 
de la Vigerie, the publisher of 
Libération, and two other Progres- 
siste deputies introduced a law 
which embodied most of Derogy’s 
proposals. Several Radical depu- 
ties led by Charles Hernu pro- 
posed a similar law. 


With the cards down, the Com- 
munist Party introduced a pro- 
posal of its own. The chief spon- 
sor of the law was Jeannette Ver- 
meersch. She was joined by nine 
other Communist deputies: three 
women and six men. On May 26 
L’Humanité devoted some 70 col- 
umn inches to the law and its pre- 
amble under a full page headline: 


‘““FOR THE RIGHT TO MATER- 
NITY, AGAINST THE HYPO- 
CRITICAL BOURGEOIS RE- 
PRESSION OF ABORTIONS—A 
PROPOSAL FOR A LAW BY 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY.”’ 
The opening statement of the 
preamble portrays the Communist 
Party as the inheritors of the tra- 
dition of the Philosophes and the 
Jacobins of the eighteenth century : 
Diderot on numbers and power; 
Condorcet on scientific advances 
which will feed increasing num- 
bers of people ; and Saint Just with 
his opinion that the misery of the 
poor is the consequence of the 
existence of a privileged class. Re- 
actionary Malthus has been re- 


@ futed by scientific socialism, the 
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preamble continues, and the new 
birth control is simply the old at- 
tempt to relieve the haves of the 
responsibility for the have-nots. It 
is common knowledge that much 
abortion is practiced in France, but 
this does not result from any lack 
of desire to have children. The 
principle of ‘‘maternité heureuse’’ 
is adopted. The cause of abortions 
is economic; the poor cannot afford 
to raise children. It should not be 
a crime for a woman to refuse to 
have children, but there is a re- 
affirmed opposition to birth con- 
trol. Abortion should be consid- 
ered as therapy in certain cases. 

The proposed law would: 1) re- 
peal the Act of July 30, 1920; 2) 
repeal Article 3 of paragraph 317 
of the Penal Code; 3) provide am- 
nesty for all non-professional abor- 
tionists and all women who have 
procured abortions for themselves ; 
4) permit abortions for all mothers 
of three or more children if those 
mothers are in ill health or their 
condition would constitute a ‘‘cas 
social’? (presumably this means in 
eases of economic or social hard- 
ship); 5) permit abortions to sin- 
gle females whose pregnancy be- 
comes a ‘‘cas social.’’ The pro- 
posed law provides that a commis- 
sion composed of physicians, mem- 
bers of worker and female groups, 
a representative of the population 
commission and some others should 
determine when abortions will be 
permissible; and that these abor- 
tions will be paid for by the assur- 
ances sociales. 

This proposal of the Commu- 
nists differs from the Weill-Hallé- 
Derogy program in that its only 
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mention of birth control is to con- 
demn such practices in the pream- 
ble. It affirms the Communist po- 
sition on abortion and is a manifest 
attempt to capitalize upon the 
present climate of social unrest 
which the controversy has created. 
It appeals both to the French in- 
tellectual tradition and the ecur- 
rent medical opinion favoring the 
therapeutic advantages of con- 
trolled, professional abortion 
against the prevailing high inci- 
dence of abortive deaths and ster- 
ility. 
A PARADOX WILDERNESS: 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

The ‘‘happy motherhood’’ con- 
troversy now raging in France 
epitomizes the sense of confusion 
which exists throughout the world 
today regarding the population 
problem. In brief, this confusion 
is generated by the fact that most 
individuals just do not face up to 
the facts of human arithmetic. 

Discussing this reluctance, the 
late Dr. J. C. Flugel noted the 
universal existence of a ‘‘general 
sex taboo (which in one form or 
another is a feature of all human 
society and which is certainly not 
least developed in our western 
culture), together with the psycho- 
logical conflicts around sex which 
it engenders, [which] plays a big 
part in the somewhat strange and 
ambivalent attitude that humanity 
has adopted towards Malthus’ prin- 
ciple’. And, one must add, to- 
ward the whole question of the 
development of rational and hu- 
mane population policies. Flugel 
also notes that a taboo ‘‘implies a 
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double attitude—an attitude of dis- 
gust or prohibition overlying one 
of attraction and desire; for men 
do not trouble to prohibit actions 
that nobody is tempted to per- 
form.’’? 

Bertrand Russell has said that 
the small-family pattern is the 
greatest contribution the western 
world has made to human cultural 
evolution. This pattern began to 
emerge in France some time in the 
eighteenth century, even before it 
was established in other northern 
European countries, and it remains 
the pattern of modern France. 
Modern democracy—that form of 
government which supposedly re- 
flects the will of the people—like- 
wise had its beginnings in France 
in the eighteenth century. Then 
French philosophers proposed the 
‘social contract’’, the concept 
which envisions man as the creator 
rather than the creature of govern- 
ment. Such ideas inspired Thomas 
Paine and other pamphleteers who 
furnished the conceptual back- 
ground for the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The government of modern 
France, elected by popular ballot, 
presumably has a mandate to exe- 
cute the will of the people. But 
reluctance to look at demographic 
facts is reflected in the govern- 
ment’s population policy. That 
policy, as expressed in the laws 
enacted by the representatives of 
the people, has run exactly counter 
to the mores of the people, as ex- 
pressed in the decisions they make 
in planning their families. 

The Communist Party’s position 
is marked by more of the same am- 
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ivalence created by reluctance to 
face demographic facts of life. It 
is further complicated by the at- 
titude which any totalitarian re- 
gime must feel toward that uni- 
versal cultural adjunct: the human 
family. As the conserver of tra- 
dition, the family is the enemy of 
. the totalitarian state. Yet the state 
cannot abolish the family because 
it must have citizens and cannon 
fodder. Ever since the Russian 
Revolution, the Communist Party 
line has reflected the ambivalence 
which these conflicting needs gen- 
erates.53 The position of Party 
Leader Thorez is clearly that of 
parroting doctrinaire Marxism. By 
condoning abortion and denounc- 
ing birth control—that invention of 
‘Fascist, man-hating cannibals’’ to 
quote a recent Moscow pronounce- 
ment—he clearly reveals that the 
built-in sex taboo of Marxism is, 
with apologies to the late Fiorello 
LaGuardia, ‘‘a beaut’’. 

The position of deviationist 
Jacques Derogy is not so clearly de- 
fined. Is he deliberately recom- 
mending a program directly op- 
posing the party line, or is his 
‘‘revolt’’ a trial balloon aimed at 
modifying the paradoxical position 
of the party? 

The position of Dr. Marie-An- 
drée Lagroua Weill-Hallé appears 
to be that of a gynecologist, a fem- 
inist and a humanitarian who be- 
lieves that the repressive legisla- 
tion against birth control has failed 
to achieve the objective of an in- 
creased birth rate for France and 
instead has produced a morass of 
erime and suffering. She has 

© thrown her weight behind the fami- 
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ly planning movement in an effort 
to correct the cruelties and inequi- 
ties which accrue to French women 
and the family under the present 
situation. 

Through this strange wilderness 
of paradox and confusion, one fact 
clearly emerges: in any nation, 
where there is a strong will on the 
part of the people to establish the 
small-family pattern, ways have 
been found. The ways which have 
evolved throughout the world thus 
far are quite varied. They include 
passive evasion of restrictive laws, 
as in France; late marriage, as in 
Treland; the harsh expedient (in 
western eyes) of legalized abor- 
tion, as in Japan; and a liberali- 
zation of morals legislation by 
judicial reinterpretation, as in the 
United States, where the so-called 
Comstock Law remains on the stat- 
ute books, unchanged since 1873. 

This means, in a word, that the 
sex taboo—perhaps the strongest 
inhibitor to a rational approach to 
population problems today—and 
some of the strange chimeras it gen- 
erates are being increasingly ex- 
posed to consideration in many 
lands. That there is a growing de- 
mand for more humane and ration- 
al approaches to such problems is 
indeed encouraging. 


Rosert ©. Coox, Editor 
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& HISTORIAN TOYNBEE WARNS OF OVERPOPULATION 
(Excerpts from a Voice of America Broadcast) 


What, in my view, are the major con- 
fliets or problems with which mankind 
will have to wrestle during the second 
half of this twentieth century? Everyone 
answers this dark question at his peril. 
But it would be still more perilous to 
leave it unanswered and drift forward 
into the future with one’s eyes shut. 


I will start with the most hazardous 
answer of all. In my expectation, the 
major conflict ahead of us does not 
seem likely to take the form of a third 
world war fought with atomic weapons. 
Our new weapons would annihilate com- 
batants and civilians alike, and this on 
both sides impartially; and these are two 
such revolutionary changes in the tradi- 
tional presuppositions of the institution 
of war that I should not be surprised 
if the result were to be the abolition of 
war instead of the self-annihilation of 
the human race.... 


* * * 


The abolition of war, working in com- 
bination with the lowering of the death 
rate through our recent vast improve- 
ments in public hygiene, is going to raise, 
in an acute form, the problem of popula- 
tion that was foreseen by Malthus more 
than a century and a half ago. Is man- 


kind ggi rid itself of two of its 
three Fees rave ommges—war and pes- 
tilence+“guly toverdgBe to death by the 
third geourge; famipe% Surely we are not 
going te be so stupid ‘as that. Yet, when 
we have done*“all that, science can do to 
inerease the. world ’s¢ food supply, the 
only way left open to us for coping with 
the continuing increase in population 
through the reduction of the death-rate 
will be to offset this increase by a cor- 
responding reduction in the birth-rate; 
and here we come up against a problem 
that is a formidable one, because of its 
political and religious implications. The 
death-rate can be lowered easily and 
rapidly, even in a backward country, by a 
small staff of trained public health officers 
applying fairly simple measures. The 
birth-rate, on the other hand, can be low- 
ered only by persuading or compelling 


parents to limit the size of their families. 
To persuade them might mean persuad- 
ing them to change some of the tenets of 
their ancestral religion. To coerce them 
would mean a tyrannical interference, by 
the public authorities, with a man and 
wife’s freedom to bring children into 
the world—a freedom which, in the past, 
has been respected by even the most ty- 
rannical governments so far known to 
history. 

Yet the problem of limiting the birth- 
rate will have to be faced. The alterna- 
tive is starvation. And freedom from 
want is now being claimed as a right 
all over the world, even in _ regions 
where, till lately, wholesale death by 
famine was still being taken as a matter 
of course. Security and social justice 
are, today, the first priorities for the 
majority of mankind, and one of our 
problems is going to be that of striking a 
new balance between justice and freedom. 
There always has to be a compromise be- 
tween these two desiderata, because each is 
inimical to the other and yet mankind 
cannot live without enjoying a bit of 
both. The maintenance of a perpetually 
shifting balance between freedom and 
justice is one of Man’s permanent social 
problems. . 

* * * 

How is modern Man going to fill the 
spiritual vacuum in his soul? This vacu- 
um has been created by the rise of mod- 
ern science. Science has expelled religion 
in its traditional forms; yet science, by 
itself, is incapable of filling the void. 
Science has given Man an unprecedented 
degree of control over non-human nature, 
including the bodies that human souls in- 
habit; but science does not help Man to 
control himself; and self-control is al- 
ways Man’s most urgent and most diffi- 
cult problem. It is particularly urgent to- 
day, just because our control over non- 
human nature has been so vastly in- 
creased. Man today is like an adolescent 
armed with an adult’s weapons without 
having attained to an adult’s state of 
mind. He will be a danger to his fellows, 
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and still more to himself, till he grows up 
spiritually to match his now gigantic 
technological stature. But the way to- 
wards spiritual maturity runs, not 
through science, but through religion. I 
therefore expect to see twentieth-century 
Man set out on a quest for the recovery 
of religion. I believe that he will recover 
it. But I also believe that it will come 
back in forms that will be so different 
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from the traditional forms that, at firs 
sight, Man’s new religion may hardly be 
recognisable. 

What will be the touchstone by which 
we shall know that this is true religion 
all the same? The touchstone of religion 
is its capacity to deal with the problem 
of suffering; and our sufferings seem 
likely to be great in the testing time 
that lies ahead of us. 


ERROR IN COLLEGE STUDY TABLE 


Table I in the 1956 College Study Re- 
port (October Bulletin) contains an error 
in the first line of the entry under 10- 
Year Female Graduates. The first three 
columns of the entry: 1946 graduates 
should be transposed to the bottom of the 


table. The first three columns of all suc- 
ceeding entries should move up one line. 
A corrected Table I will be furnished 
gratis on request. We greatly regret this 
blunder. Ed. 
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